






































NAUTIGAL SKETCH. 








JACK IN A CHURCH, 
‘Some of your fellows are looking snoozy,’ 
said a ‘wide awake’ member, addressing the 
watch one night. ‘What say ye toa yarn?’ 















































‘That’s right, Bob,’ cried two or three, start- 
‘Let’s have it ! 

‘It shan’t be a doleful one, because we’ve run-| 
ned out our grog—and water stories, d’ye see! 
require a dash of the spirits—ha! ha! that’s 


lng up. 


good, arn’t it ?” 





‘Humph !—tol’rable ? 

‘And it shan’t be false, ’cause then, you see 
again, you can’t place no dependence eon it. I 
likes a story that when you're telling it again, 
you can say, “I’m hang’d if it aint as true as 
the Bible!” Then people can’t shake no heads 
at ye, or if they do you may blow them up with 
a good conscience. But this, boys, is as true as 
you're all sitting there, so when you’re paying it | 
out again, you may all say that you've seen it | 
yourselves ; and I'll be bail for your ’debility.’ 


| 


‘Well, you’ve heard what things the Killeasc,* | 
forty, did, in the West Ingy seas, and what a set 
o’ stiff fellers she had aboard her. I know’d a) 
few on ’em in diff’nt places, and was once half 
inclined to sarve aboard her myself; only at the | 
time I wanted, I was sarving in the Andrew | 
Mackie,t one of the crack thirty-sixes, and had || | 


a skipper what I did’nt want to part ss | 


as I said afore, I know’c 1 al 


with—'tall events, 
few on her men, and jolly fellows they were too | 
—capital hands at the grog, and as glib at a|| 
yarn, long orshort, taught or brightish, sad or | | 
merry, true or’pocryphal, as ever you'd wish to | 

I'll tell you how I got ’quainted with Joc | 
It | 
was at Falmouth, and I was in a public house, | 
with a pipe in my bow-port, and a pot o’ beer a- 
fore me, sittivated in one of the inshore reaches. 


see. 
Fisher, who was one of the best ’mong ’em. 


| 
There were a good many coasting crafts, and |, 
unregular navigators, brought to an anchor a- || 
bout—and 
you must know, were the only thorough-breds | 
in the place. Well, I did’nt know nothing of 
Joe then, in course, and theugh I could see he 
was a true ’un—and he must have made me out 
to be the same—we had’nt as yet hailed each |) 


Well, I and some of the long-shore co- | 
| 


1] 
’mongst them was Joc: he and I, | 
} 
| 
1} 
|| 





other. 
veys got into conversation, and starting some | 
professional subjects, at last got into summut | 
like a little breeze. ‘The fellers had’nt no right || 
to dispute the opinion, certainly, of a man of |) 
wars’ man; but, howsomever, they did, and a- || 


fore I 


I'd got, I found myself carrying on like the } 


I know’d where I was, or into what latitude || 


devil, in a stiffish running fight, with a couple of | 


blazers ahead, and some small craft in each | 


\\ 





* Achillis, * Andromache. 


bow. 


and Joe hailed me, 
° . . } 
He singed out out for biscuit || 


‘nobody. 


/mighty genteel behaviour—he had her from a 
| ’spectable stock; for her father kept a whole- 


They jawed, and J jawed, till their noise 
nearly runned me down; for four at one, you 
know, was’nt fair play; and I was just think. 
ing of hauling off out of the smoke, when up 
shot Joe Fisher on my starboard quarter, and 
beginned thundering away on my side. 
y gathered fresh heart, and remanning my 
guns, peppered away on two of the coveys on my 


rectl 


'starboard beam, while Joe, already loaded and 


primed, sent a whole broadside slap aboard the 


others. Even now, there were four to two—but, |! 


| Joc’ 


s metal was fifty times as heavy as his ’tag- 
onists; and his guns were so well sarved, that 
their fire gradually fell off to nothing. By and 
_by, they all beginned to sheer off, wonderfully 
disabled in their upper rigging; and when the 


‘smoke had a little cleared away, I hailed Joe, 


wondrous thick. 
and cheese, and ¥ for perter, and we soon got as 
comfortable as a couple of kings, and know’d 
each other’s history,from the time we shoved off 
our keels into the oeean of sarvice, to the mo. 
ment he steered down to my assistance. A gen- 
erous feller was Joe, indeed ! for, when “to pay” 
was the word, and the landlord shoved in his 
warrant, while I was rummaging for small shot, 
he tossed a handful o’ coppers into his starboard 
fin, and told him to bear off, and say nothing to 
But, howsover, I was even with Mas- 
_ter Joe another time; but never mind about 
| that. Well, you must know, my lads, that Joe 
was’nt going to stay at Falmouth only a very 
little time, for his skipper had only put in there 
for a day ortwo, and was bound for Portsmouth 
The day a’ter this, Joe { shaked 
| hands and steered different courses—lic went a- 
‘board his craft, and ¥ cut off for Sheerness ; and 
I did’nt hear on him for some time a’ter. But 


"y ‘ 
ena 


harbor. 


I di- |) 
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| day ; and, as his consart was very ’ligious, noth. 
| ing would do, but he and she should go to 
church. Joe had’nt been to no church fora 
| number o’ years, and strived hard to be excused 
the service. But this only made the young ’oman 
ten times more dissolute; and at last Joe was 
reasoned down into the voyage, and made to 
p his holiday toggery. Afore they got avoard 
he praying piace, his missus thinke:! fit 


‘shi 
| t rive 
| him a little destruction in the way he should be. 
| | have himself; and ’mong the rest, says she to 

| him, says she, Joe, says she, mind you mus’nt 
say nothing to nobody, till the bus’ness is all over, 


_and then only ina whisper. Very well, says Joe, 





and we beginned to grow || 





blow me! if I havnt forgotten to tell ye that he | 
had been married for a couple o’ years, and his 
so he 


|| partner—a well-rigged young ’oman, 


sale crockery shop, and her mother had been 
cook-maid to an admuiral’s lady—none o’ yer 
flaunty, fly-away, bunting-decked, gingerbread, 
tittering young lasses, but an orderly, tort-sail- 
ing craft, that never runned with loose rigging, 
but had al’ays her spars scrup’lously squared and 





never missing her stays. 
mouth, and in course, Joe was in a main hurry || 
to join company while he stayed in port. 


‘Well, what’s to come, [had from a very ’ed- || 
| through a tarnation long thingum-bob, a strange 


ible witness ; and when I sawed Joe a’terwards, 
and axed him about it, he fully bored out the oth. 


er’s testy-money, and confessed that no long 


ry’ 
bow had been drawec in the bus’ness. 4 


day a’ter Joe got ashore, happened to be Sun.| 


said, fond of new clothes in her mainsail, and of}! 


} 
her cordage neatly rattled down ; al’ays answer- | 
ing her helm, and turning lightly to wind’rd, and || | 


She lived in Ports. | | 


I won’t. You mus’nt, says she, keep your eyes 
rolling about the deck ; and when the people gets 
/up and sits down, mind you gets up and sits 
down too. Ay, ay, says Joe; I won’t sit down 
at all, and then I can’t fail o’ doing right. Well, 
_ says she, that’ll be better than keeping your seat 
all the time, says she, and with a little reg’lation 
from me, you’ll do, in that respect, tol’rable well, 
| Now, the next thing, says she, what I'd have 
_you mind of all things is, that you must remem- 
ber no one, upon no account whatsomdever,must 
say nothing, except the parson.’ Ay, ay, says 
Joe, Pll be blowed if I won’t mind that, ’special- 
ly as I know nobody has no right to give no or. 
ders except the captain. Well,that’s all, I’spose? 
Yes, says she, that’s all; only be sure 
‘to remember that nobody’s to speak never a word 
And with that they cried 
_hands to the lee braces and stood in. 


| 


said he. 
except the parson. 


‘Well, my lads, having slackened sail, they 

_ brought their helm to port, and espying a sunny 
anchorage, with only a singly craft moored in 
it, stood across to’ards its nearest end. Then 
they clued up their courses, and backing their 
|maintopsail, got starn way, and let fall their 
kedgers. But they’d got so far abaft, that they 
could see little or nothing of what was going 
on; and as Joe kept every now and then poking 
up his starboard eye over the hammock-rail,and 
seemed mighty restless, his missus thought they 
might get a better berth. So she got under 
weigh, and with her consart in her wake, doub- 
led a cape and stood on, under an easy sail, thro’ 
the whole fleet, till at last she brought-to under 
the bows of the admiral’s ship, and throwed out 
a signal for Joe to dothe like. This was a much 
better sittivation,for they could hear beautiful,and 
faced the whole congregation. All went on ve- 
ry well for some time ; the parson was a getting 
through his log, like an East Indiaman in a 
_stagg’rer, and Joe seemed very attentive. Well, 
my hearties! as bad luck would have it, just as 
the old gentleman, who was a reading, had cut 


| 


from above out—drawing it out’as 


voice singed 
long as the maintap bowline—‘A-m-—e=n "My 
| cy - you should have seen Joe > De pricacdad Up 


his ears directly, and as he did’nt know well 





a 


Smal ~< 





What to make of it, at first he said nothing to 
nobody, but looked very queer, and beginned to 
grumble to himself. His missus, who had all 
along been very fearful of his behaviour, heered 
him say summat just above his breath, and 
What’s the matter, Joe? says she. Matter! 
says he, blow me, nothing’s the matter, only 
this here feller in the foretop has been a saying 
what he should’at have said. Well, the people 
about beginned to look rather funny, and Joe’s 
partner told him to let down his bowsprit and 
not sayno more. The parson, you know, had 
it all to himself now for some time, and Joe 
knowed all that was right enough, and so kept 
wonderful quict. 

* But, by and by, you know, the foretop feller 
striked up again, and beginned to sing out sum- 
mat considerable longer than the first. Joe bob- 
bed up his truck again and looked rather flus- 
tered. Poll, says he, did’nt you tell me afore we 
came in, that nobody was to say nothing except 
the parson? Hush, for goodness’ sake, be quiet, 
Joe,saysshe. Quiet! says he, when I see’s no 
discipline aboard the admiral’s ship? cursed if I 
will! Joe started up, trowed down his log-book 
and primed for action. I say, you mister! he 
sings out, you mister in the foretop, ahoy ! What 
*thority have you to cry ont when the captain’s 
a speaking, and you’ve order to run in your 
piece and lash down the port? Pretty regula. 
tions aboard here, indeed! Don’t you sec his 
honor looks quite dumb-foundered with your im- 
pudence? What business have you to keep there 
mocking the skipper, in this here insinivating 
way, eh—you long shore toddler? I wish I'd 
got you aboard the Killease, that’s all; I'd see 
if you'd play such pranks again. Blow me! if 
you should’nt have 2 lash from every man in the 
fleet. I heered you the time afore, you lubber, 
I did, only I thought I'd give you an offing for 
consideration, and fancied what you singed out 
slipped from you eonvoluntary. Shiver my 
timbers! here’s a pretty go! mutiny, by George! 
a mean, skulking mutiny! And you too, old 
gentleman, why don’t you unship your barnacles, 
and sing out for the master atarms? If you 
won’t make your men pay you proper respect, 
why, that’s your fault, that’s all. Blow me! if 
he won’t get under hatches in a minute. Hail 
for a guard, and clap him in the bilboes. Here’s 
a jolly revolution! men turned skippers, war- 
rant coveys, flag officers! Blow me! if you 
arn’t all a disgrace to his majesty’s service ; one 
and all, from skipper to landsman! 

‘By Jove! but you should have seen the 
church. Allin as much confusion as the cock- 
pit after a thundering action. The lighter craft 
screamed, and beginned to skud from their moor- 
ings. The men of war beared up, and wanted 
to see what was the matter. The parson dipped 
down the hatchway, and swinged down to the 
lower deck; while the charity boys, and the 
chap what keeps order, comed running through 
the reaches, to get hold of Joe. Joe got on the 
seat, and was singing out like a thirty-two poun- 
der. Isay,yousir! said he, you chap with the 
cocked hat, threepenny cane, and laced toggery, 
capital order you keeps ’tween decks, when the 
captain can’t say his say, without being put out 
every minute. I'll warrant you was ogling the 
young ‘oman alongside, instead of attending to 
your duty. Clap on more sail, old bottle-npse, 
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and bow] down as you ought todo. Clear away 
your grappling irons, and run aboard your chase, 
or the clipper ’ll slip through your fingers. I’ve 
a good mind, only it’ud be interfering with the 
reg’lations, to bring you down mveelf, you lan- 
tern-nosed, gooseberry-eyed, bacon-headed, lim. 
ber-finned, bell-pulling, spade-driving, psalm- 
singing, son of a poor-box and parish-book. You 
ll soon heave to in limbo, that’s one comfort; so 
come down, and victual for the cruise, and be 
d——d to you! 

‘ Howsomdever, Joe was stopped short in his 
‘dress to the ship’s company, and was hauled 
out bya half-dozen of the hands, into the stern 
galleries. A few o’ those on board, ’specially the 
parson, and his first and second mate, wanted 
to march him off for a court-martial, under the 
charge, as they said, of disturbing the congre- 
gation at their ’votions; but one or two of the 
most ’spectable passengers offered to become 
bail for his ’pearance, and so they taked off his 
lumbargo, and let him warp away. The dam. 
age a’ter all was of no great importance; but 
often as he’s been since in Portsmouth, blow me 
if you could ever get him into anything what 
mounted a steeple, or had a warrant officer for- 
’ard with a cocked lat, cane, and laced jacket. 

Bitt Rocsrs, late H.M.S. ‘Fire-Fly.’ 


ST CNET ER ROE 
MISGELLANYs 
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FASHIONABLE AND EXPENSIVE 
POOR. 

We extract the following from the excellent leading 
article of the June number of the Knickerbocker. The 
truths contained in the extract, must appear palpable 
to the experience of all who have mingled in society, 
and especially the society of large villages and cities. 


By fashionable and expensive poor, is intend- 
ed all those, whether merchants, farmers, me- 
chanics, day laborers, etc., who live in the imita- 
tion of expensive fashions, without any proper 
regard to their wages or fortunes. This class, 
in the United States, embraces a larger propor- 
tion of the people than in any other country 
whatever. In other words, travellers and stran- 
gers agree, that the people ef the United States 
are, in many particulars, the most wasteful of 
civilized people on earth. 


Of these fashionable expensive poor, a large 
number, even of those that belong to the higher 
classes, are among the poorest people in the U- 
nited States. If there were weights and scales 
to weigh human misery by the ounce and pound, 
it would be found that these unhappy people 
suffer more in mind from embarrassments, duns, 
mortification, offended pride, and conscious 
meanness and wickedness, at the thought that 
they are spending the property of their friends, 
and of honest, hard-working mechanics and oth- 
ers, than many very poor people do in body, for 
the want of sufficient clothing, fuel, and wood. 
Striving to be something which their property 
will not ailow, they are in a perpetual conflict, 
in the worst war in the world—a war with them- 
selves. They do not live by any rule of their 
own, according to what God has given them, 
and what is therefore only allowable for them to 
spend, but they live after a rule set by the fash- 
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ion of rich people, and thus they see with other 
people’s eyes, whose eyes are their ruiy. Instead 
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of having their clothes made in the most cconom- 
ical way, in their own houses by their wives, 
daughters, and servants, they run to the fashion. 
able milliner’s and tailor’s, at the same time 
that they are suffering for good, substantial, sea. 
sonable garments. ..... Their parlors and 
dining rooms are full of what they call splendor, 
that is, finery. If they have valuable pictures, 
it is ten to one these are put into the shade, in 
order to show their fine curtains to better advan- 
tage. 

If you go out of this region of splendor and 
magnificence, the real barrenness of the territo- 
ry in good and useful things appears. In the 
kitchen and other apartments, there is not a de- 
cent sufficiency of proper cooking utensils, tubs, 
kettles, dishes, carpets, and other conveniences 
for health, comfort and cleanliness. Nothing is 
so mean as the real poverty of these peuple, ex- 
cept their pride. 

But this class of expensive poor are ridiculous 
only by carrying toa greater extreme than others 
the practice of buying vain and worthless things, 
in preference to useful ones. The same practice 
causes the poverty of all other classes of peo. 
ple; yes, all classes, without exception. There 
is not, perhaps, an individual in a hundred thou. 
sand who is not too poor to purchase many use- 
ful, and truly beautiful, and therefore truly val- 
uable things ; things fitted to promote the hap. 
piness, to enlighten, exalt, and purify the minds 
of men, in the present and future generations, 
to make their abodes a shrine for the pilgrims of 
genius, and their country honored and beloved 
throughout the world. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND CONSISTENCY. 

There is much sound sense and true philosophy in 
the subjoined, It is fiom the pen of Mrs, BaRBauLD, 
and should be read by each discontented soul whose 
course of life is the result of vol. ntury choice. 


Everything is marked at a settled price. Our 
time, our labor, our ingenuity, is so much ready 
money, which we are to lay out to the best ad. 
vantage. Examine, compare, choose, reject ; 
but stand to your own judgement; and do not, 
like children, when you have purchased one 
thing, repine that you do not possess another, 
which you would not purchase. 

Would you be rich? Do you think that the 
single point worth sacrificing everything else to ? 
You may then be rich. Thousands have become 
so from the lowest beginnings by toil, and dili- 
gence, and attention to the minutest articles of 
expense and profit. But you must give up the 
pleasures of leisure, of an unembarrassed mind, 
and of a free, unsuspicious temper. You must 
learn to de hard, if not unjust things; and as 
for the embarrassment of a delicate and ingen- 
uous spirit, it is necessary for you to get rid of 
it as fast as possible. You must not stop to en- 
large your mind, polish your taste, or refine your 
sentiments; but must keep on in one beaten 
track, without turning aside to the right hand or 
the left. ‘But,’ you say, ‘I cannot submit to 
drudgery like this; I feela spirit above it’ ’Tis 
well; be above it then; only do not repine be- 
cause you Pre not rich. 

Is knowledge the pearl of price in your esti- 
mation ? That too may be purchased by steady 
application, and long, solitary hours of study 
and reflection. ‘But,’ says the man ef letters, 
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‘what a hardship it is that many an illiterate 
fellow, who cannot construe the motto on his 
coach, shall raise a fortune, and make a figure, 
while I possess merely the conveniences of life.’ 
Was it for fortune, then, that you grew pale over 
the midnight lamp, and gave the sprightly 
years of youth to study and reflection? You 
then have mistaken your path, and ill employed 
your industry. ‘What reward have [I then for all 
my labor?” What reward! A large, compre- 
hensive soul, purged from vulgar fears and pre- 
judices, able to interpret the works of man and 
God ; a perpetual spring of fresh ideas, and the 
conscious dignity of superior intelligence. Good 
Heaven! what other reward can you ask! ‘But 
is it not a reproach upon the economy of Provi- 
dence that such a one, who is a mean, dirty fel- 
low, should have amassed wealth enough to buy 
balfa nation ?’ Not in the least. He made him. 
self a mean, dirty fellow, forthat very end. He 
has paid his health, his conscience, and his lib- 
erty for it. Do you envy him hisbargain? Will 
you hang your head in his presence, because he 
outshines you in equipage and show? Lift up 
your brow with a noble confidence, and say to 
yourself, ‘[ have not these things, it is true ; but 
it is because I have not desired, or sought them ; 
it is because I possess something better. I have 
chosen my lot! I am content, and satisfied.’ 
The most characteristic mark of a great mind 
is to choose some one object, which it considers 
important, and pursue that object through life. 
If we expect the purchase, we must pay the 
price. 

There is a pretty passage in one of Lucian’s 
dialogues, where Jupiter complains to Cupid, 
that, though he has had so many intrigues, he 
was never sincerely beloved. ‘In order to be 
loved,’ says Cupid, ‘yon must lay aside your egis 
and your thunder-bolts ; you must curl and per- 
fume your hair, and place a garland on your 
head, and walk with a soft step, and assume a 
winning, obsequious deportment.’ ‘But,’ replied 
Jupiter, ‘I am not willing to resign so much of 
my dignity.’ ‘Then,’ returned Cupid, ‘leave off 
desiring to be loved.’ 








From the Youth's Guide. 
THE MIGHT OF MIND. 


The human intellect is of such an expansive 
nature that in its grasp for knowledge it ap- 
proaches infinity. Being a spark from the great 
torch of Intelligence—the great Omnipotence— 
it partakes of the essence of its author, and in 
its attributes, presents an image of the Eternal. 
Its operation upon physical matter is mysterious, 
yet powerful, and, when viewed in all its func- 
tions, makes physical matter its slave. True, 
there is a corresponding dependence existing be- 
tween the physical and mental functions of man, 
but of the two the mind is the most independent, 
and less controlled. But it is not my intention 
to enter into a physiological or metaphysical 
disquisition upon the relations of matter and 
mind, or the peculiar faculties of ratiocination. 
I wish simply to impress upon the minds of 
youth the importance of effort—mental effort. 


‘I can’t do it,’ is frequently heard emanating 
from the lips of persons possessing vigor of both 
mind and body. I look upon such an expression 


a® the) ipse dixit of 2 mental idler, one who! 








forms conclusions without searching for proof, 
who wishes to gather a harvest without the toils 
of seed-time. How many bright hopes have 
been destroyed, how many great and noble at- 
tainments have slumbered amid nature’s dark. 
ness forever, and their possessor passed away 
and been forgotten as the mushroom of the fal- 
low, by indulging in the spirit of that foolish 
sentiment. Qn the other hand, those who have 
nailed at the mast-head their union-jack, bear. 
ing the motto ‘I will do it,’ have gone on through 
life, conquering every obstacle that opposed, and 
winning golden crowns of honor and renown. 
Had Washington, when with his half-clad troops 
he retreated from hill to hill, from mountain to 
mountain, before the blood-hounds of British 
tyranny, paused upon the frosty shores of the 
Delaware, and in view of the emancipation of 
his country from foreign thraldom, exclaimed, 
‘I can’t do it,’ Liberty might have been strang- 
led in its cradle by the hydra-folds of that mon. 
ster that eame with terrible power and more ter- 
rible intent, from its island home. Had the rag- 
ged and half-starved boy, who came shivering to 
a country pedagogue, enquiring how he should 
obtain learning, been tald, ‘You can’t do it,’ 
that mighty champion of the Cross, Jonas Kina, 
might now have been unknown, rather than stan- 
ding up, as he did, a bright and shining luminary 
of religion among the ruins of classic Greece, 
and proclaiming the Gospel to the benighted na- 
tions of the East. Other equally pointed illus- 
trations might be presented, if necessary ; and if 
the history of the truly creat of all times, be 
scanned with an eye to the development of their 
greatness rather than their acts, that great prin- 
ciple, ‘I will do it,’ will be perceptible as form- 
ing every step in the ladder of their promotion. 


Effort is the great secret of attainment. With. 
out it none can rise. We will suppose two young 
men of equal mental capacities, equal in pecu- 
niary means and equal in the influence of 
friends. One depends for acquirement upon 
necessary prompters to mental effort ; or to speak 
more lucidly, makes no effurt but which imme- 
diate wants callforth. For instance, if he falls 
in the water, he makes an effort to swim ; if he 
gets in difficulty, he makes an effort to extricate 
himself by the contrivance of means; if he is 
called to fill some public station, he makes an ef- 
fort to qualify himself for that station, et cetera. 
In fact, as I heard apositely expressed a few 
evenings since, ‘When it rains porridge he is 
obliged to run for his dish.’ The advancement 
of such a being is snail-like. 


Let us look at the other. His mind is con- 
stantly on the qui vive. He sees great men flour- 
ishing around him, and he analyzes the means 
by which they attained their greatness. In this 
analysis he discovers barriers of adamant to be 
be broken down, but collecting all his energies 
of soul, he resolves, in view of these difficulties, 
‘I will do it.” Where such a resolution has been 
made, I never knew a failure, unless the hard 
hand of misfortune paralyzed his energies, 


Let every young man put his mental powers 
to the test, and see what astonishing results will 
follow. Modesty is a shining virtue, and diffi- 
dence isa grace. But if we do not appreciate 
our own talents, and feel an intellectual strength 
adequate to the accomplishment of great means, 








we shall never accomplish much. Experiments 
in mental philosophy are as productive of good 
asin natural philosophy. By effort, many great 
truths may be discovered. By effort, he wha 
imagines his lot is cast among the servants of 
earth, may rise to the station of lord. By effort, 
the great arcana of Nature has been entered, its 
hidden truths brought forth for the edification 
and improvement of man, and the night of ig- 
norance rolled back to the shades from whence 
it originated. By effort, youth of the present 
day can reap a richer harvest than in former 
times ; for those great barriers, bigotry and su- 
perstition, have crumbled to dust before the on. 
ward march of knowledge, and the path to men. 
tal attainment is strewn with flowers. Again 
I say, let young men make efforts, and they 
will be astonished at their owndoings. Try it. 
Poughkeepsie, Jan. 1837. BJ. Le 
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REMINISCENCES OF WAR. 


The army of Carthage for the conquest of Si- 
cily, 408 years before our Saviour, consisted of 
300,000, the fleet of 2000 men of war, and 3000 
transports. In the investment of the city of 
Hymera, every man was either killed or taken 
prisoner. The first Punic war lasted 24 years, 
the second 17, and the third a little more than 4, 
when Carthage, containing 700,000 human be- 
ings, was so completely burned that not a sin- 
gle house remained. Being fired at all points 
the conflagration was terrible, and continued for 
17 days. The plunder carried away by the Ro- 
man soldiers, in precious metals alone, amount. 
ed 'toj4,470,000 Ibs. of silver. Julius Cesar, in 
Germany, is said to have slaughtered 400,000 
men in one battle alone. When Attili, King of 
the Huns, was defeated at Cholons, 300,000 men 
perished. But the most memorable devastation 
of human life on record, which was melancholy 
beyond all precedent, was the memorable army 
of Xerxes, marching into Greece. It consisted 
of 5,283,220, according to all ancient authorties, 
—equal to the entire male population of the U- 
nited States. Nearly the whole were destroyed. 
From a shocking account, it appears that the 
number of wars between England and France, 
between the years 1110 and 1803, was 24; that 
200 of the 700 years were employed hy these 
two nations in hutchering one another ; that from 
1161 to 1471, a term of 310 years, 186 were spent 
in war; that from 1368 they were at war 101 in 
103 years, having a peace of only two years’ 
duration ! 

Sir Henry Hardinge estimates the deaths in 
the English army, in time of peace, at one-elev- 
enth of the whole force annually! Among other 
classes of men, the deaths are about one-thirtieth 
annually, including infants, and about one-fifti- 
eth of adults. The difference is terrific. 

Christiag Watchman. 
———— SSS 


REMEDIAL. 


A friend of ours suggests that hereafter, if 
young ladies should discover holes in their black 
silk stockings just as they are dressing for 
church, and their mothers should be too conscl- 
entious todarn them, they had better adopt the 
Chapel Hill remedy, i.e. black the skin with ink 
opposite tothe hole. This is one of the greatest 
isc overies of modern times. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
DRAWING. 
LETTER VI. 


Youne Lapies :—Having pointed out the most 
important rules in perspective, necessary to the 
successful practice of the learner, we will now 
proceed to the use of these rules in the re- 
presentation of various objects. The first thing 
requisite will be materials, as described in the 
first letter. A few authors contend that it is bet- 
ter for the pupil to commence at once with col- 
ors, instead of first practising shades with a black 
lead pencil. This, to a certain extent, may be 
correct ground ; for whoever acquires a sufficient 
knowledge of the art to shade well with colors, 
can certainly do so with pencil if required. Yet, 
at the outset, it is less tedious and expensive to 
progress in the principles of light and shade with 
black-lead pencils, than with colors. We should 
therefore advise the learner at first, to practice 
considerably with the pencil. 

Position should be attended to by the learner. 
Your drawing table should always be an inclined 
plane,and of such a height that you may sit in an 
upright position, always keeping your body from 
the edge of the table, as a pressure of the chest 
is injurious to health. If you have not a table 












parallel lines with the same pencil, and thus 
proceed for any depth of shade. The reflection 
of the shaded side of the post in the water, must 
be made in the same way, but a shade lighter 
than the post itself. In forming the bank, the 
outline is made by irregular curves, and is sha- 
ded by moving the pencil backward and forward, 
instead of straight parallel lines. 


Those lines which form the light side of an 
object should be clear and slender; whilst those 
which represent the shade side, should be broad, 
firm and dark. Lines which mark the under 
side of objects ought to be dark, and those of the 
upper light, as in the representation of the 
leaves, rock and small stones in the above. 


From such subjects as the above, you may 
proceed to others more complicated, always be- 
ing careful to procure good copies. The best 
are gencrally impressions from good wood en- 
gravings, or superior lithographs. Take, for 
instance, a cottage, bridge, trunk of an old tree, 
ora clump of shrubbery. From these, proceed 
to more finished landscape drawings. Such 
pencil sketches should never be made with the 
intention of long preservation, as they are too 
easily effaced. Inour next we will proceed to 
the use of colors. B. J. L. 
8 SS Seer 











having an inclination of leaf, you can form a 
desk by placing books under one side of your 
drawing-board or portfolio. You should always 
have the light, while drawing, coine from the left, 
that the shadow of your hand may not be thrown 
upon the pencil. 

Your first sketches should be of the most sim- 
ple nature, as a post, a stone, outlines of the 
leaves of plants, or a combination like the sub- 
joined sketch, 











You will find it quite difficult to draw a hori- 
zontal] or perpendicular line, without the aid of 
a ruler, yet in picturesque drawing the ruler 
should never be used. It is only in the architec- 
tural lines of new buildings, that it is admissible. 
To obviate this, in drawing a perpendicular line 
for instance, place one dot directly over anoth- 
er, at any distance apart you please, and then 
from one to the other draw a number of dots, or 
very short lines,and you will then form a straight 
line. In this manner you may sketch the out- 
lines of the post in the above drawing, and the 
straight lines of the water. Always sketch the 
nearest part of your object first. 

After having made several outline sketches, 
you will then proceed to filling up, or shading. 
Take the above sketch, and commence with the 
post. Two sides of it are visible, the one in 
shade the other not. Shade the side next to the 
water. Take an x. 8. pencil cut toa fine point, 
and draw successive lines parallel to the sides of 


THE ESSAYVIST. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD DISPLAYED 
IN THLE UNIVERSE. 
NO. I. 

Gop is a being of infinite or unlimited attri. 
butes, altogether supassing the utmost effort of 
the most enlarged conception of the human 
mind; and it is impossible to contemplate deep- 
ly upon them without being filled with solemn 
awe and reverence. THE poweR or Gop, as 
displayed in the universe, is a subject well calcu- 
lated to fill the soul with wonder and amaze- 
ment; and the fact is, that every trace of the 
Almighty’s works and doings bears upon it the 
marks of an exhibition of this attribute. If we 
take the Bible in our hands, we read of rivers 
turned to blood, of mighty waters separating to 
let God’s people pass, of a devastating deluge 
sweeping over the earth and burying all in utter 
ruin, of the cities of the plain destroyed with 
fire from Heaven, of Mount Sinai enveloped in 
clouds, and thunder, and lightning, with the voice 
of a trumpet, and as if in amazement at the 
presence of God, quaking to its very base. And 
where, I ask, can we look and see what God has 
done, without beholding the display of omnipo- 
tence ? ; 

But all these and ten thousand more manifes- 
tations of God’s power, how wonderful soever 
they may have been, and however worthy to be 
admired and remembered, appear almost eclipsed 
when compared with that effort of power which 
brought all worlds into being, fixed them in their 
orbits, and set them revolving round their respec- 
tive centres. In that, God exhibited toa few of 
his creatures that he was almighty ; but in éhis, 





the post,until the whole of the side to be shaded is 
filled up. To make a free line, you should hold || 
the pencil loosely, and far from the point. If a-|| 
ny part of the post is to be put in darker shade, 

cross the first lines in a slanting direction with | 





he has manifested to all the intelligent beings of 
his vast universe that he is omnipotent. 


We conceive a very striking display of almighty 
power, when we take into consideration the im- 
mense quantity of matter with which the universe 











is stored—the magnitude of bodies, and the as- 
tonishing velocity of their movements. In order 
to come at any satisfactory conception of the 
magnitude of worlds, and the immense quantity 
of matter, it will be necessary to accustom the 
mind first to dwell upon and comprehend such 
more diminutive objects as we are conversant 
with: some of the productions of men, such as 
edifices, monuments and pyramids, at first strike 
us with wonder,but the mind soon grasps the idea 
of their magnitude. We may then turn our at- 
tention to the ponderous rock and the rising hill, 
and soon form some idea of their magnitude. 
We then direct the thought to the snow-capt 
summits of the towering Alps, the Andes, or the 
Himmalas, and although we are struck with 
awe at the contemplation, yet after a labored ef- 
fort of thought we come to some satisfactory 
conception of their dimensions, We then 
turn our attention to the earth itself, which 
without such preliminary discipline of thought 
would utterly bewilder the mind, and baffle all 








conception. Its lofty mountains towering to 
the skies, and its deep indented valleys where 
unbroken silence reigns, almost instantly disap 
pear when the whole is taken into the account, 
and they bear no greater comparison to the bulk 
of the earth than the irregularities on the rind 
of an orange bear to the orange itself. Our earth 
considered alone, is a prodigious mass of matter, 
its diameter being about 8,000 miles and its cir. 
cumference about 25,000 ; and if we compute its 
solid dimensions we will find that it contains 
more than 265,078,000,000 cubic miles, which 
| would require more than 10,000 years to count, 
at the rate of 50a minute. Great indeed must 
ibe that power which could create and manage 
so enormous a mass of substance, and control 
all the elements of which it is composed ! 


Let us here pause for a moment while con- 
templating this great world with its vast conti- 
nents and its mighty oceans, and ask our hearts, 
How great must be that Being who ‘ weighs the 
mountains in scales and the little hills in a bal- 
ance,’ ‘who draweth the north over the empty 
space and hangeth the world upon nothing’? 
We look, we wonder, we admire, but whither- 
soever we turn our eyes we read—oMNIPOTENCE. 
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NAPOLEON'S CLOSING CAREER. 

A SKETCH. 

* * * The course of Napoleon’s uninter- 
rupted success thus far, had not its parallel in 
ancient or moderntimes. The kings and vrin- 
ces of Europe had marked the rapid strides of 
the Corsican towards universal dominion, and 
many, awed into submission by his power, still 
tenaciously grasping at the shadow of royalty, 
were content to retain its semblance at his plea- 
sure, before whose wrath nations trembled, at 
whose approach the proud were humbled, and at 
whose mandate kings laid aside their imperial 
robes and cast their crowns at his feet. But 
though all kneeled as he passed, and shouted 
Vive le Napoleon, it came from hearts that in. 
wardly burned with vengeance, and from lips 
that, while they uttered his blessings, quivered 





‘with his curses. 
‘breathed destruction ; they extended the olive 





All murmured peace, but 


branch with one hand, but with the other grasp - 
ed the poinard. 
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The proud spirit of the Pope had been quelled, 
and the titled dignitary of the Church, finding 
that the thunders of the Vatican were levelled 
in vain against him who scoffed at all religion, 
and who knelt only at the shrine of ambition, 
was humbled, thankful to reccive from him in 
mock hypocrisy the title of Holy Father, and 
granted him a benediction who deserved his 
most bitter anathema. Austria had been hum. 
bled, and a marriage with her illustrious princess 
placed Napoleon on an equal footing with the 
most renowned sovereigns of his age. But his 
ambition was not satisfied. The flag of Eng- 
land rode triumphant on the sea, and frighten. 
ing himself with the chimerical supposition that 
she might form an alliance with Russia, dan- 
gerous to the liberties of Europe, his philanthro- 
pic spirit determined him to avert so dire an evil, 
and the stain of the premeditated deed must be 
washed out with the blood of the Russians. An- 
other tragedy was soon to be acted by this mas- 
ter dramatist, and nations aghast were looking 
on the preparations for the consummation. The 
armies of France and her allies were soon as- 
sembled onthe plains of Poland. Bat the spirit 
of the Russians was not slumbering ; nor, for 
once, was their blood frozen by the terrors of so 
dread a foe. It was a war of necessity—of self- 
preservation—and despair urged them on to meet 
it. At Borodino the armies met. * * 
* x * * + « * _— 
On that fatal day, with the morning’s dawn, 
the reveillee beats to arms ; the soldiers’ dreams 
of home are broken; and through the busy 
ranks resounds the din of preparation. Soon, 
marshalled on the plain, the hostile ranks ap. 
pear ; along the lines, the banners, proudly float- 
ing in the breeze, wave defiance to thir foes ; 
and each soldier, flushed with the hopes of vic- 
tory, in the pride of his own expected prowess, 
while meditating death and carnage among his 
foes, and as he tries his sabre’s point, forgets that 
another’s may bear as keen an edge, and that 
the blow which he meditates against an enemy’s 
breast may fall upon his own. But the trial 
comes; and as death stares them nearer in the 
face, the more eagerly they rush tomectit. All 
fear is banished by the imposing habiliments of 
war. QOnone side they are reminded that it is 
the sun of Austerlitz which shines upon them ; 
on the other, they look back upon their country, 
and fancying it desolated by the fire and sword 
of the invader, with feelings of bitter vengeance 
turn them to the fight. The moment’s stillness 
that precedes the storm is broken by the deaf- 
ening roar of the cannon, and volumes of flame, 
bursting from the opposing lines of musketry, 
strew the ground with the dying and the dead. 
‘The combat deepens’; and with the fury of 
demons, they are soon engaged in the deadly 
strife ; and from the field voluminous clouds of 
smoke arise, grateful incense to the god of war. 
The sun, as though sickened at the sight of man, 
formed in the image of his Maker, waging de- 
struction ’gainst his fellow man, while even 

* Devil with devil damn‘d, firm concord held,’ 


veiled his face in darkness, leaving mortals in- 


carnate fiends, as under the fell arch-angel’s | 
guidance, to do their king’s behest; while sul-| 





to home, to kindred, and to friends; and amid 
the groans of the dying, which arise above the 
clas o2 areas, and as he treads upon the yet 
warm bodies of the slain, death, by its familiar 
scenes, loses all its terrors: with a firm step he 
marches into the front ranks, where the shots 
are falling thickest and fastest, and, as honor 
bids him, baring his bosom to the cannon’s 
mouth, stands unmoved, and with an eye that 
quails not, sees the match descend that speeds 
him to eternity. 
* * * * * * * * * 
The result of that day’s battle but told by 
‘ Moskwa’s bloody tide,’ and by the thousands 
that were left upon the plain, how death, ex- 
‘ulting there, had ‘clapped her raven wings,’ but 
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SCRAPS FROM THE DIARY OF A MERCHANT'S 
CLERK.—NO. Il. 

Intemperance! what thoughts arise and flit 
before the imagination at this single word! We 
see the home of the once happy and innocent 
family become drear, cheerless and desolate. 
We see the unhappy son pursuing his guilty 
course, regardless of the prayers of an affection- 
ate father and the agonizing tears and intreaties 
of akind and coufiding mother, until he falls at 
last a victim to his evil doings; and his family 
mourn over the loss of a son whose bright career 
was so soon tarnished, and who now lies deep 
and silent in the drunkard’s grave. But this is 
not all; do we not even behold the once happy 





left the fate of Russia undecided; and for the 
closing act, to Moscow we must change the 
scene. To this, their sacred city, the most an. 
cient of the land, the Russians retire. 
time is left for deliberation. The foc is near 
the walls. To save the city is impossible; but 
they might save it from what they deemed a sa- 
crilegious violation, and they determined rather 


and afiectionate wife become a victim to this 


| Soul ani body destroying monster? I have once 
_seen her (and may it be the last) reeling and tot. 
Little |, 


(this destroying pestilence. The last, though 


tering through the street, a devoted victim to 


comparatively few, yet when beheld, is the most 
heart-rending and afflicting sight that the eyes 
of man can look upon. ‘The untutored and un. 





to make it a noble sacrifice on the altar of their 
patriotism, than preserve it a base victim to glut 
a tyrant’swrath. Devoting it totheir country’s 
welfare, they kindled the flames, and soon their 
‘cloud capp’d tower,’ their ‘gorgeous palace,’ 
and ‘solemn temples,’ dissolving with the ele- 
ments of all their former greatness, left ‘not a 
wreck behind.’ As the flames lit the arch of hea- 
ven, and cast their lurid glare upon the counte- 
nances of the invading foe, astonished they 
threw down their arms, and looked aghast upon 
the awful scence. It was the torch that for the 
first time showed Napoleon his fate, and by its 
glare he contemplated the dangers and the ruin 
that awaited him; and, when it expired, his 
way was dark, dreary, and desolate. De- 
struction fast followed his retreating army, and 
the elements, more dreadful than his foes, con- 
spired to render their ruin certain. What the 
sword had left undone, the severity of the Rus- 
sian winter finished: those who had survived 
the carnage of the battle field, now falling ex. 
hausted, and trampled upon by their heartless 
comrades, must make the snow their winding 
sheet—and few, few were left, to tell the story 
of their sufferings. * ad * * * 








A wail was heard in France,the wail of widows 
and of orphans; and her hills of vine and sun 
were clad in mourning. She saw the mangled 
bodies of her thousands slain, and from the fro- 
zen north heard the groans of her dying sons. 
There were no splendid trophies of battles won 
and kingdoms conquered to hide the former, nor 
shouts of victory to drown the latter. Bat where 
the cause ofall this woe? I will not follow the 
monster in his dying struggles. Carnage mark- 
ed his course till he, exhausted, fell to rise no 
more ; and Leipsic and Waterloo might tell a/| 
tale as sad as Borodino’s bloody field. Would 
you learn of him more? Go to St. Helena’s 
rocky isle. You shall tlere find a narrow, 
humble grave, and within it lies Napoleon’s | 
Nay ! start not! he will || 





mouldering dust. 





not rise to do thee and thy fellows longer harm, |! 
for death has locked him in her strong embrace, 


phuric flames, the only and fit evidence of their 1 and he will sleep till the arch-angel’s trump || 
dark deeds, light them to their work of death.|/ shall summon him to answer for his deeds be 


The soldier forgets all the ties which bind him “ fore the throne of the King of kings. 


CAIUS. 


civilized savage of the wilderness in all his hea- 
_thenish barbarity, cannot rivalit. Let us follow 
the inebriate father home, and witness his con. 
duct there. He arrives at the door of his cheer. 
Icss mansion, where once his happy wife was 
wont to meet and welcome him, after the 
fatigue of the day. But now nosmiling counte. 
nance greets him; his prattling children, 
who once would have bartered their much loved 
toys rather than forfeit a smile or kind word 
from him, skulk away into a corner, whilst the’ 
mother sceks a place where she may be shielded 
from his blows, the necessary result of his beast. 
ly intoxication. She begs, intreats, and implores 
him to reform, and save himself and family from 
ruin. He promises, but alas! never to perform, 
and his wretched family become pensioners on 
the bounty and generosity of strangers. This 
is but a faint yet a true picture of the evils ari- 


soon be dispelled from our country, and we be- 
come what once we were before this curse came 
upon us. It has beena matter of some discus. 
sion and dispute, which has produced the most 
misery in the world, War or Intemperance. The 
subject is of vast importance, and well worthy a 


free discussion. rte 
Poughkeepsie, July, 1833. 








FAIR PLAY. 


Mr. Curran, who was a very sma!l man, hav- 
ing a dispute with a brother counsel, who was a 
very stout one, in which words ran high on both 
‘sides, called him out. ‘The other, however, ob. 
jected. ‘For,’ said he, ‘you are so little that I 
might fire at you a dozen times without hitting, 
whereas the chance is that you would shoot me 
at the first fire’ ‘Upon my conscience, that’s 
true ! replied Curran; ‘ but to convince you that 
I don’t wish to take any advantage, you may 
chalk my size upon your body, and all hits out 
of the ring shall go for nothing ? 











TRUE CHARITY. 
We should give as we would receive, cheer- 
fully, quietly, and without hesitation ; for there 
is nv bencfit that sticks to the fingers. 


sing from intemperance, which God grant may, 
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LADIES? DLPAATMENTYo 








Tiik iDEA OF A PERFLCL WIFE. 
Birk», the great English statesman, used repeatedly 
to declare that every care vinished the moment he en- 
tered his own house, He wrote the fullowing beauti- 
ful deseripiive prose paper, ‘fhe [lea of a Perfect 
Wits,’ which he presenied io Mrs, B., one morning, 
on the anniversary of (heir marriage, delicaiely heading 
the paper as below, leaving her to fill out the blank, 
Ladies’ Garland. 
THE CHARACTER OF MRS. ————. 


I mean to give you my idea of a woman, If 
it all answer an original, I shall be pleased, for 


.if such a person as I would describe really exists, 


she must be far superior to my description, and 
such as I must love too well to be able to paint 
as I ought. 

She is handsome ; but it is beauty not arising 
from features, from complexion, or from shape ; 
she has all three in a high degree, but it is not 
from these she touches the heart; it is all that 
sweetness of temper, benevolence, innocence 
and sensibility, which a face cannot express, that 
forms her beauty. 

She has a face that just raises your attention 
at first sight; it grows on you every moment, 
and you wonder it did no more than raise your 
attention at first. 

Her eyes havea mild light, but they awe you 
when she pleases; they command like a good 
man out of office, not by authority, but by vir- 
tue. 

Her features are not exactly regular; that 
sort of exactness is more to be praised than to be 
loved for it is never animated. 

Her stature is not tall; she is made to be the 
admiration of every body, but the happiness of 
one. 

She has all the firmness that does not exclude 
delicacy ; she has all the softness that does not 
imply weakness. 

There is often more of the coquette shown in 
an affected plainness than in tawdry finery. She 
is always clean, without preciseness or affecta- 
tion. Her gravity is a gentle thoughtfulsness, 
that softens the features without discomposing 
them. She is usua!ly grave. 

Her smiles are inexpressible. 

Her voice is a low soft music, nat formed to 
rule in public assemblies, but to charm those 
who can distinguish a company from a crowd; 
ithas this advantage—you must came close to 
hear it. 

To describe her body, describes her mind ; one 
is the tranesript of the other. Tie unterstand- 
ing is not shown in the variety of matter it ex- 
erts itself upon, but in the goodness of the choice 
she makes. She does not display it so much in 
saying or doing striking things, as jn avoiding 
such as she ought not tosay or do. 

She discovers the right or wrong of things 
not by reasoning, but sagacity ; most women, 
and many good ones, have a closeness and some- 
thing selfish ia their dispositions ; she has a true 
generosity of te.oper; the most extravagant can. 
not be move un5ounded in their liberality, the 
most cautious in the distribution. 

No porsea of so few years caaknow the wor 
better, no soa Was ever less corrupted by 
that knowaedge. 














Her politeness seems rather to flow from a nat. 
ural disposition to oblige, than from any rules on 
that subject, and threfore never fails to strike 
those who understand good breeding and those 
who do not. 

She does not run with a girlish eagerness in. 
to new friendships, which as they have no foun. 
dation in reason, serve only to multiply and im- 
bitter disputes ; it is long before she chooses, but 
then it is fixed forever, and the hours of roman- 
tic friendship are not warmer than hers after the 
lapse of years. 

As she never disgraces her good nature by se- 
vere reflections on any body, so she never de- 
grades her judgement by immoderate or ill prai- 
ses, for every thing violent is contrary to her 
gentleness of disposition, and the evenness of 
her virtue. 

She has a steady and firm mind, which takes 
no more from the female character than the 
solidity of marble does from its polish and 
lustre. 

She has such virtue as makes her value the truly 
great of our own sex; she has all the winning 
graces that make us love even the faults we see 
in the weak and beautiful of hers. 


- 








THE WiboW’Ss GOD. 

It was a cold and bleak evening in a most se- 
vere winter. The snow, driven by the furious 
north wind, was piled into broad and deep banks 
along our streets. Few dared er were willing 
to venture abroad. It was a night which the 
poor will not soon forget. 


In a most miserable and shattered tenement, 
somewhat remote from any other habitation, 
there resided an aged widow, all alone—and yet 
not alone. 

During the weary day, in her excessive weak- 
ness, she had been unable to step beyond her door 
stone, or to communicate her wants to any 
friend. Her last morsel of bread lad been 
long since consymed—and none heeded her des- 
titution. She sat, at evening, by her small fire, 
half-famished with hunger—from exhaustion 
unable to speak—preparing to meet the dread- 
ful fate from which she knew not how she 
should be spared. 

She had prayed that morning in full faith, 
‘Give me this day my daily bread,’ but the shad- 
ows of evening had now descended upon her, 
and her faithful prayer had been unanswer- 
ed. 

While such thoughts were passing through 
her weary mind, she heard the door suddenly 
open, and as suddenly close again; and found 
deposited in her entry by an unknown hand, a 
basket crowded with all those articles of coinfor- 
table fool, which are luxuries to the poor,which 
had the sweetness of manna to her, 


What were her feelings on that night, God 
only knows! but they were such as rise up to 
Him, the great deliverer and provider, frqm ten 
thousand hearts every day. 


Many days elapsed, before the widow learnt 
through what messenger God had sent this 
timely aid. It was at the impulse of a little 
‘ailt, who on that dismal night, seated at the 
cheerful fireside of her home, was led to express 
the generous wish that the poor widaw, whom 
she had sometimes visited, could share some of 











her numerous comforts and good cheer. Her 
parents followed out the benevolent suggestion ; 
anda servant was soon despatched to her mean 
abode, with a plentiful supply. 

What a beautiful glimpse of the chain of cau- 
ses, all fasteaed at the throne of God! An an- 
gel, with noiseless wing, came down and stirred 
the peaceful breast of a pure-hearted child, and, 
with mo pomp or circumstance of the outward 


miracle, the widow’s prayer was answered. 
Christian Register. 








A SISTER'S LOVE. 

There is no purer feeling kindled upon the al- 
tar of human affections, than a sister’s pure, un- 
contaminated love for her brother. It is unlike 
all other affections ; so disconnected with selfish 
sensuality ; so feminine in its development; so 
dignified, and yet withal, so fond, so devoted. 
Nothing can alter it, nothing can suppress it. 
The world may revolve, and its revolutions ef- 
fect changes in the fortunes, in the character,and 
in the disposition of the brother ; yet if he wants, 
whose hand will so speedily stretch out as ti.atof 
his sistcr ; and if his character is maligned, whose 
voice will so readily swell in its advocacy. Next 
toa mother’s unquenchable love, a sister’s is 
pre-eminent. It rests soexclusively on the ties 
of consanguinity for its sustenance, it is so whol. 
ly divested of passion, and springs from sucha 
deep recess in the human bosom, that whena 
sister once fondly and deeply regards her broth. 
er, that affection is blended with her existence, 
and the lamp that nourishes it expires only with 
thatexistence. In all the annals of crime it is 
considered something anomalous to find the hand 
of a sister raised in anger against her brother,or 
her heart nurturing the seeds of hatred, envy, or 
revenge, in regard to tliat brother. In all the af- 
fections of woman there is a devotedness which 
cannot be properly appreciated by man. In those 
regards where the passions are not at all neces- 
sary in increasing the strength of the affections, 
more sincere truth and pure feeling may be ex- 
pected, than in such as are dependant upon each 
other for their duration as well as their felicities, 
A sister’s love, in this respect, is peculiarly re- 
markable. There is no selfish gratification in its 
outpourings ; it lives from the natural impulse; 
and personal charms are not in the slightest de- 
gree necessary to. its birth or duration. 








WOMAN. 

To a young man whose feelings are yet un. 
blasted bv- worldly experience, there is a charm 
even in the most unimpassioned intercourse with 
the other sex—woman! To him how vast a 
charm is comprised in the narrow compass of a 
word. In this single abstraction, unconnected 
it may be with any individual reality, are united 
all his purest dreams of happiness, all his bright. 
est conceptions of imaginary beauty—with it 
no thought of grossness or sensuality comes to 
contaminate his fancy or heart. This is at once 
the portion and the penalty of grey-haired de. 
bauchery, the wormwood which mingles in the 
cup of pleasure, changing the sparkling contents 
of the goblet to bitterness and poison. 








Contentment is a pearl of great price. Every 
lady who procures it, be it at the expense of ten 
thousand desires, makes a wise and happy pur 
chase, . 
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Sotar Ecuiirse.—On the 18th of September next, 
between three and six o’clock in the afternoon, there 
will be an annular eclipse of the sun, visible throughout 
the United States, This, astronomers compute to be 
the last of a series of eclipses, total and annular, which 
have occurred at frequent intervals during the present 
century. A similar eclipse will not again take place 
for sixteen years, nor a total eclipse until a generation 
shall have passed away, Therefore, to a large portion 
of the people of these states an opportunity will never 
again offer to them to behold this sublime phenomenon 
of the heavens, 

An annular differs from a total eclipse in the appear- 
ance of a luminous ring, instead of the sun's being ap- 
parenily blotted out from the heavens, and presents a 
sight fsr more interesting, The centre of the unbra 
or shadow cast by the moun npon the earth, will be con- 
siderably to the southward of us, and consequently we 
shall not be able to witness the ring so perfectly as those 
in the vicinity of Baltimore and Washington city, Here, 
one side of the ring, will appear buta finely defined 
line, and the other sid* much broader, giving it some- 
what the appearance of new moon, The eclipse will 
end here about fifteen minutes before sunset. 


The American Almanac for 1838 gives the following 
account of the eclipse, as far as the earth is concerned ; 


‘ Beginning to be visible in the unknown regions near 
the north pole, the central annular eclipse will pass 
through Kamschatka in Asia, the British possessions 
in North A:nerica, not far west of Hudson’s Bay, Lake 
Superior, Wisconsin Territory, Michigan, the northeast 
part of Ohio, the southeast part of Pennsylvania, the 
eastern pirt of Maryland, northeast part of Virginia, 
and into the Atlantic ocean: its course being fiom 
northwest to southeast, The eclipse will be annular 
over a space of 420 miles wide, ‘The ring, in the pla- 
ces where it may be seen, will continue only from four 
to about six and a half minutes, At Baltimore the 
eclipse will begin at 6 minutes past 3P.M. = The ring 
will be formed at 20 minutes past 4, and be central at 
37 m, past 4. The eclipse will end at 40 minutes past 
5. At Washington city and Richmond, the several 
places will be within a small fraction of a minute of the 
sm: time At Raleigh, within about 2 minutes of the 
same time, But there wiilno ring appear. The sun 
will be a very slender crescent, This crescent will be 
wider and wider, with horns less and less sharp, as we 
go south and southwest, and north and northeust, from 
the path of the central eclipse. 

‘ Chis path first touches the earth at a point near the 
north pole, a little east of the meridian of Greenwich, 
In a few seconds afterwards it attains its greatest north. 
ern latitude, whilst for the first eight min ites it moves 
rapidly westward, until it is 98 degrees west of that 
meridian, In ten minntes afier passing out of the Uni- 
ted S ates into the Atlantic ocean, it leaves the earth at 
a point about 33 degrees north latitude, and 58 wes: 
longitude : just 1 hour 58 m, and 32 sec, after its first 


touching the earth ; having traversed a somewhat circi:- | 


itous trac of 5000 miles in length: and, as we said 
before, the whole annular pxth being 420 miles in 
breadth, It reaches, in width, from Fairfield county, in 
Connecticut, nearly to Raleigh, in Norih-Carolina. 


‘ This will be the last central eclipse of the sun vis:b'e 
in the United St.tes, until May 26, 1854. ‘The next 
total eclipse of the sun will be August 7, 1869.’ 








Re rcrous Sects, —The world is at present divided 
into religious sects as follows. The grand divisions are 
Christian, Jew, Mahomedan, and Pagan. Of Chris- 
tians there are 175,000,000 ; 65,000,000 of which are 
Protestants, 30,000,000 of the Greek and Eastern 
churches, and 80,000,000 of Roman Catholics. There 
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are 2,500,000 Jews, 140,000,000 Mahomedans, and 
482,000,000 P agans, 

Christians are or have been divided into sixty-three 
different sects, viz: Trinitarians, Calvinists, Humani- 
tarians, Athaaasians, Sublapsarian:, Subralapsarians, 


Socinians, Sabellians, Armenians, Neccessarians, Uui- |: 


tarians, Baxterians, Hugonots, Materialisis, Ariaus, 
Antinomians, Lutherans, Episcopalians, Dissenters, 
Kirk of Scotland, Seceders, Burghers, Anti-Burghers, 
Scotch Reformationists, English Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Brownites, Baptists, Paedo-Baptists, Dis- 
senting Academies, Quakers, Shakers, Universualists, 
Methodists, New Methodists, Primitive Methodists or 
Ranters, Bryanites, Jumpers ,Destructionists, Sabbatta- 
rians, Moravians, S.demanians, Hutchinsonians, Dun- 
kers, New American Sect, Mystics, Mormons, Swe- 
denborgians, Haldamites, Free-thinking Christians, 
Joanna Sonthcote, Muggletonians, Fifth Monarchy 
men, Saadhs, Jerkers, Barkers, Millenarians, New Di- 
vinity men, Perfectionists. 

Of these the United States contain 14,762,300, divi- 
ded as follows ; 


Baptists ° . . . 4,300,000 
Methodists .  . , P 3,000 000 
Presbyterians .>« _») eee 
Congregationalists. . . 1,400,000 
Roman Catholics . ° 4 800,000 
Episcopolians ek ks 600 000 
Universalists é . . 600.000 
Lutherans , ; . P 540 000 
Dutch Reformed . . . 450 000 
Christians . , : : 300,000 
Friends, or Quakers .  . 220,000 
Unitarians P ° ° 220,000 
Mormonites . . . ° 12,000 
eee. «os. ® th 30,000 
Mongonians ae ae . 5000 
Shakers e ‘ - , - 6000 
Swedenborgians . . - 4000 


The New Divinity men and Perfectionists are few. 
We have not met with an estimate of them. 








‘Tue Youra’s Macazrne,’ is the title of a small 
octavo periodical, published monthly by Mason & Lane, 
New-York, for the Methodist Episcopal Church, The 
number before us is sent forth as a specimen, with a 
promise thot each succeeding one shall fully equilu. Ii 
contains forty pages, and is embellished with two wood 
engravings, Verms, $2 per annum, 

Phe Mirazine is intended for the moral and religious 
elification of youth in general, and of the Methodist 
chnchin particolar, The Rev. Geo. Co ues 1s editor. 
and while winder his charge none cia doubt its efficacy 
iodo good, Such pubicatious, properly cond :cted,are 
capable of doing an incalculabie amount of good, While 
‘he larger and more elabora'e p :bucaiions of the day 
ire exerting their moral influence upon those of a ma- 
turer age, the youth of our land, of both sexes, are de- 





68 
' or censorious, shall always be the resuit of a thorough 
| knowledge of the subject reviewed, 


In the lines by ‘W.’ noticed in our last, the tautology 
spoken of is but the too frequent repetition of 
_asingle word. If he hasa copyof the poem he will 
observe that ‘sweetes',’ substituted by some other word 
in two or three instances, would be a decided improve. 
| ment. The effusion is well written, but such a correc- 
tion we deem necessary. 


The xylographic contribution of our esteemed Brook- 
lyn friend, was received \oo jate for this number. 


‘To Kate,’ came too late, also, for this number. It 
will appear m our next. 











Vicror1A ALEXANDRINA, the youthful Queen of 
Britain, was crowned on the twenty-eighth of June, 
with great pomp, She was but nineteen years of age 
on the twenty-fourth of May. 








jC} Mr, Semre Lee is authorized agent for the 
Casket in Albany, 
—_———————_————— 
THE CHAPLET OF COMUS. 





A girl being lectured for going to sleep in church 
nooaiod herse f by saying thatthe words of the sermon 
fell so mystically-like upon the ear, that her limbs got 
into a sort of akind of granda ious whirlimigification, 
which so intrancified her pericranious percepuons, that 
her head fairly reelitied, and her eyes became occiuse, 
whilst her thoughts,beiny untrammeliified by the weigh- 
ty things of earth, flew upwards like a kite, and just as 
he was well seated among the spiritual samts in bliss, 
she was awakened to a sense of her real situation by 
receiving a darnation pitch on the ear, given to her by 
the tweaser-like looking fingers of that intermeddling, 
pious, wicked, good for nothing, horrific Kitty Pinkeye, 


‘Look here, Sam Jonsing, is you gwoing to the thea- 
atre to-night?” ‘No, is you? ‘Dat I is—don’t you 
see de great traction dere on de bill?” ‘Yes, I does, 
Say, nig what’s de name of dit biy piece down dere ? 
‘Weill, I can’t zactly specimify de name ob dat piece, 
but dey say it’s one dat possesses de biggest hind of in- 
terestariety.’ ‘Dat’s enough—d.t last ’spression ob 
yours conwinces me—I’m gwoin,’ 





A Man or. EntarGep Ipeas.—' Mister, where's 
your hose ? asked a curious traveller of a Mali horse 
and half alligatér’ squatter. ‘House, eh ? Do you think 
I'm one of them sort, stranger ? [ sleeps in the Gov- 
ernment Purchase, I eats raw bear and buffalo, and 
drinks ont of the Mississippi!’ 


‘Where goin, Sambo?’ ‘Goin to court to testify, 
‘What for? ‘Oh, gemmen stole a pair ob boots last 
night, and I ’greed to gib him good character for three 
and sixpence,’ 


\ Kyorry Poy,—Caleb Whiteford, of p nning 
memory, ouce observed @ young lady very earnestly at 
work, knotting fringe, as‘ed her what she was doing. 
‘Knotiag, sir,’ replied she, ‘Pray, Mr. Whiteford, 
|canyorknot? ‘i can not, madam,’ answered he, 


S.ys Bill to Bob, ‘Hard times are all m eye, 
I seils more oysiers than ‘he folks cau fe : 
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nied, to a great extent, the direct benefit of their uff <1! 


ence. Bata wor devoied specta.y ‘o thom, and iu | 


angsage and sentiment addresse! direeiy to theu t| 
. . 1} 
warts aad uaderstanding, wii ao’ ohLy Make hem tee |) 


a pride in reading a work of taeis own, Os! wall sealer 
a vast quantity 0: precious seed ia neh and fe ule sui! 








fo CorresPponpeNTs,— Acrostic,’ by ‘D. C., ai- 
hough well written, is respectfully d-clined. We can- 
not comseat, at amy time, to the admission into our 
‘olumns of one of those lier ry trifles where a lady’s 
aame is the sibject, without the acquiescence of the 
victim herseif. O ir correspondent wiil readdy see the 
force of our objecion. There re but few young ladies 
who woail be willing to see their names thus pubticly 
nade the subjec of remarx, Modesty is the American 
femnale’s beautiful characteristic, 

The Review from the same pen, is also well written, 
and nndoubtedly just ; butnever having seen the work 
in question, We ciMuvt Consistently use the arucle in 


| Tas myo. 


M\ RIED, 


Oy the morning of the hull, by tie Ree BF 
Wile, Yr. WM. th. GURNSEY, of Siante ¢. to Misa 
MA’Y ANN, daugater of Martin W. Co.ine. eq of 
Pieasant Vaiiey. 

lu Hide Park by the Rev. J.C. Cruiks:ank, on the 
2'd inst Mr Haragison Hotttnar, to Wives Maay eLiza, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Andsew UOstram 

At Ameniavilie on the [4th mst. by the Rev. lL. W. 
Webster, Mr. Vavip P. Patmear, of Lexingion K Y¥ to 
Miss Jeuia A. Wastract of Amenaviile, Dutchess 
conety N Y 

At Veteran.Chemung co , Inne 3d, by the Rev, Ar. 
Stery, (r. Erastus McKenyy w& Miss Dessay Ans 
SLocum, formerly of Pougukeep-ie. 





THe EWE.L 








DIED, 


In this village, on the lth inst., Mra Consetta, wife 
of John P. Myers, in the 34. year «f her age. 


In this village, on Moaday the 23d iast., CaristTina, 








the manner intended. Our criticisms, either laudatory 


wite of John Lewis, aged 57 years. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
STANZAS. 


They say the skies so clear to-day 
Shall yield to storms hereafter, 

And hearts—the youthful and the gay— 
May change for grief, their laughter, 

If these may be, then let me store 
Aught free from time’s dark shading, 

An ivy bow’r and altar o’er 

With looks whose greenness we adore, 
When all besides is fading. 





For now, while summer haunts the air, 
Round mem’ry’s path is stealing 
The looks of her who tempered there, 

The eloquence of feeling; 
Nor list I to the stream or bird, 
With songs of June and gladness, 
But chords, by mem'ry gently stirr’d, 
That brings the very voice and word, 
With not a tone of sadness, 


And on the lone fields of the heart 
The sunshine and the shower 
Lies meetly, and the green leaves start 
As in their early hour; 
When every fount in sweét excess, 
O’erflowed the stream of pleasure, 
And storms which on the skies might press, 
Obscured no leaf of happiness 
That still the heart would treasure, 


I'llmot believe that life is drear, 
And smiles but to deceive us; 

Ill not believe from aught that’s dear, 
E’er comes a frown to grieve us; 
Nor doubt the deep, the ling’ring spell, 
That keeps no brief of sorrow— 
To-day hath told, and still can tell, 
‘The feelings which I know full well 
May be the same to-morrow, 


Yes! while the prisoned thought goes frev, 
And on its wing rejoices, 
Amid the full intensity 
Hope swells her thousand voices ; 
And I awake—u:s from a trance, 
By Fancy’s spirit given— 
Yo find in beauty’s kindly glance, 
The stars that gild life’s pure expanse, 
The gems that speak of heaven, 
Albany, July, 1833. T. H.C. 
TES Ca 
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WOvUTAN’S EWE. 
There’s beauty in sunlight, there’s beauty in flowers, 
There’s besuty in clouds, and beauty in showers, 
There's beauty in waters, or ruilied or still, 
In mourtain and torrent, in valiey and hill; 
There’s beauty in storm, when lightnings are bright; 
‘Lhere’s beauty in stars on a clear, sofi might, 
There’s beauty 1a twiight, noontide and morn, 
There’s beauty in siniles, and in virtuous scorn ; 
But there’s nothing so beautiful amid all of these 
As the bright eye of Woman, say what you please! 


There’s beauty in crags and precipitous steeps, 

Whence the bold eagle soars, and the cataract leaps, 

There’s beauty in cavern, and moss-sprinkled glen, 

And solitudes, trod not by footsteps of men ; 

There’s beauty in meteors, flashing afar, 

As if heaven itself were mingling in war, 

There's a beauty in rainbows that span the sky’s arch, 

As the black thunder-clouds impetuous march 

From the face of the sun, as he beameth on high; 

But where can they show aught like Woman’s bright 
eye? 








There’s beauty in summer, when earth is divine, | 
And dons ber bright vesture beneath the sunsh‘oe, 
Vhere’s beauty in autumn, when hirvests so yellow | 
Wave over the fields, ripe, fragrant, and mellow; 


There’s beauty in winter, though the forests are sere, 
And boisterous winds blow cold and severe, 

And the sun’s rays nigh powerless strike on the snow, 
And dazzle, but warm not an object below; 

There’s beauty in spring—but these never can vie 
With the eloquent light of Woman’s bright eye! 


There’s beauty in sculpture, when softness and grace 
Swell forth to the eye in each line of the face, 

And there’s beauty in painting when set in her glory 
The landscape depicts, or the bright scenes of story ; 
There’s beauty in gems, in silver and gold, 

In things too numerous in verse to be told ; 

Earth, ocean and sky its presence reveal, 

Who canbehold these, and its powers not feel ? 

But where shall we seek, or below, or on high, 

For aught to compare with Woman’s bright eye ? 
Walnut Grove, July 10, 1833. AUGUSTUS. 
SESE ST 

From the New. Yorker. 
TO MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, and mine ac- 
quaintance into darkness. Psalm Ixxxviii. 18. 


And now my soul is poured out upon me; the days of af- 
fliction have taken huld upon me. Job xxix. 16. 


My wives die, and [ can replace them; my children perish, 
and others are born tome; but who can restore to me the 
mother who has passed away, and who is seen no more ? 

The Osmanii. 





I see thee not!—thou art not here, dear mother, 
‘To speak affection to my broken heart; 

And he who loves thee as he loves no other 
Must Jive to love thee for the friend thou wert. 


I see thee not when evening shades prevailing 
Calm the soft twilight of the dewy plain; 

And this deep memory would be unavailing, 
Had God not promised we shall meet again. 


I see thee not!—thy spirit long hath tasted 
The liberal largess of that world sublime ; 


While here thy ministry of love, unwasted, 


Shall be remembered in the after time. 


I see thee not!—thy form is not before me, 
As it was wont to be in days gone by ; 
But still thy spirit is now hoy’ring o’er me, 
In that immortal shape that cannot die. 


I sce thee noi!—thou art in that dark prison 
Wherein the voice of mourning cannot come, 

And they dear soul above this world has risen, 
To rest forever in its heavenly home. 


I see thee not!—but thy dear name 1s written 
High inthe chronicles of ages past— 

Full in the front of glory ;—mine is smitten 
Amid the playthings of this world at last ! 


I see thee not!—the grave has ceased its yearning, 
«And thou art sleeping in thy last repose; 

And we may mourn—but there is no returning 
From that dim world until the night shall close, 


I see thee not!—there isno eye can see thee, 
And all our searchings in this world are vain; 

And we muy yearn from that bright world to free thee, 
But we shall never greet thee here again, 


I see thee not!—thou art like some great treasure 
That earth hath yielded for an angel’s crown, 

Whose light has shone upon me without measure, 
And whose great righteousness shall not go down, 


I see thee not!—thy face is hid for ever 
From all the dear ones that now mourn with me; 
But they were near thee—all but him who never, 
In this world, shall cease to grieve for thee, 
T., H, CHIVERS, 
Se ee 
He that his reason trusts to wit, 
Will often lose his way: 
As he that would by lightning walk, 
Not by the beams of day, 











SONG OF THE SUN. 


Supreme of the sky—no throne so high— 
I reign a monarch divine ; 
What have ye below that doih not owe 
Its glory and lustre to mine ? 
Has beauty a charm I have nothelped 
To nurture in freshness and bloom ? 
Cana tint be spread—can a glance be shed 
Like those I deign to illume? 
Though ye mimic my beams, as ye doand ye will, 
Like all galaxies meet, I am mightiest still ! 


The first red ray that heralds my way, 
Just kisses the mountain top, 
And splendor dwells in the cowslip bells 
While I kindle each nectar drop : 
I speed on my wide refulgent path, 
And nature’s homage is given; 
All tones are poured to greet me adored 
As I reach the blue mid-heaven, 
And the sweetest and boldest, the truly free, 
The lark and the eagle come nearest to me, 


The glittering train so praised by man, 
The moon, night’s worshipped aueen, 

The silvery scud and the rainbow’s span 
Snatch from me their colors and sheen, 

I know when my radiant streams are flung 
Creation shows all that is bright, 

But I’m jealous of none save the face of the young 
Laughing back my noontide light: 

I see nothing so pure or so dazzling on earth 

As childhood’s brow with its halo of mirth, 


WR ep <.- 


I gem the billow’s wide curl, 
I paint the dolphin and burnish the waves, 
I tint the coral and pearl, . 
Love ye the flowers? what power save mine 
Can the velvet rose unfold ? 
Who else can purple the grape on the vine 
Or flush the wheat ear with gold? 
Look on the beam-lit wilderness spot— 


My strength goes down in the chrystal caves, ; 


“Tis more fair than the palace where I come not, 


Though giant clouds rise on the whirlwind’s tide, 
And gloom on the world may fall, 
I yet flash on its gorgeous pride, 
Untarnished sbove them all. 
So the pure warm heart for awhile may appear 
“In probation of sorrow and sin, 
To be dimme : and obscured, but trial or tear 
Cannot dar,en the spirit within, 
Let the breast keep its truth, and life’s shadows may 
roll 
But they quench not, they reach not, the sun nor the 


soul, 
SYS CUE 


THE RETORT. 
Old Nick, who taught the village school, 
W edded a maid of homespun habit ; 
He was as stubborn as a mule, 


ee eee 


And sie was playful as a rabbit. 7 
Poor Jane had searce become a wife, 
Before her husband sought to make her 


The pink of country-polished life, 
And prim and formal as a quaker. 


One day the tutor went abroad, 

And simple Jenny sadly miss’d him; 
When he returned, behind her lord 

She slyly stole, and fondly kiss’d him! 


The husband’s anger rose !—and red 
And white his face alternate grew! 
‘Less freedom, ma’am !’—Jane sigh’d and said, 
‘Oh dear! I did'nt know ‘twas you! 
GEORGE P, MORRIS. 
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